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CONCERNING BELLS. 


As the soft breeze of a summer day will carry 
the vibrating echoes of a peal of bells into the far 
distance, to find their answer on mountain heights 
and in hollowed dell, so their musical voices some- 
times recall dead or absent friends, and reminis- 
cences of events of long ago that have been for- 
gotten for years. The same thing seldom affects 
two people in an equal degree. Extremes often 
meet, and such sounds as the ringing of bells may 
at once suggest something ludicrous or extremely 
solemn, a pleasant incident or a disagreeable 
experience. Their charm and influence, how- 
ever, are acknowledged by all save the carping 
few who vote them a nuisance, or the unhappy 
sufferer from a too highly strung nervous organisa- 
tion, who cannot endure noise, even if it is dis- 
guised as music. Bells are so intimately linked 
with the trifling and the momentous, the sad and 
the joyful events of life, both public and private, 
that their manifold uses or relative importance in 
the daily routine is frequently overlooked ; and 
yet they may be classed in the category of those 
seemingly trivial but essential factors which help 
to make existence easy and possible, by econo- 
mising labour, marking periods of time, sending 
forth warnings and notices, and making known 
public rejoicings or a nation’s mourning. The 
hammering and the clashing, the chiming and the 
striking, the ringing and the tolling of bells are 
accepted as a matter of course, just the same as 
the meals they herald, or the inevitable recurrence 
of mid-day and midnight, the sun rising and the 
sun setting. If the food, the light, and the dark- 
ness were suddenly withdrawn, so a perceptible 
blank would remain in the absence of bells, pro- 
claiming the sorrows and the joys of mankind, 
and, as the old Italian writer, Magius, so poetic- 
ally expresses it, ‘giving a tongue to time, which 
would otherwise pass over our heads as silently as 
the clouds, and lending a warning to its perpetual 
flight.’ 

The origin of the bell is not known; but a 
knowledge of it goes back to a period beyond the 


written history of nations. The pious Dionysius 
Barsalabi, in his Dissertation on Bells, asserts that 
he finds it recorded in several histories that Noah 
received a command that the workmen employed 
in building the Ark should be summoned to their 
labour by the strokes of wood ona bell; but the 
earliest mention of them in Scripture is found in 
Exodus xxviii. 33-35, and xxxix. 25, when speak- 
ing of the necessary ornaments for the hem of the 
high-priest’s robe : ‘And beneath upon the hem of 
it thou shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem 
thereof ; and bells of gold between them round 
about : a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden 
bell and a pomegranate, upon the hem of the 
robe round about. And it shall be upon Aaron 
to minister: and his sound shall be heard when 
he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, 
and when he cometh out, that he die not.’.—‘ And 
they made bells of pure gold, and put the bells 
between the pomegranates upon the hem of the 
robe.” It is possible that the Assyrians and 
Egyptians used bells exclusively in religious 
rites; but the Greeks and Romans employed 
them for secular as well as for religious purposes. 
At the British Museum may be seen, in a case 
in the Nimroud Gallery of Assyrian Antiquities, 
eighty small bronze bells with iron tongues, 
which were found by Layard in a caldron, 
when excavating Nimroud—the ancient Calah 
of Scripture—on the banks of the Tigris, the 
approximate date of which city may be given 
from B,C. 885 to 630. The great feasts of Osiris, 
the judge of the dead, were inaugurated by the 
Egyptian priests with the ringing of hand-bells ; 
and the Greek priests of Cybele followed the 
same custom when they sacrificed to the ‘mother 
of a hundred gods.’ Later, they were in more 
general use with both Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny refers to the sounding of a bell in public 
places in Athens to advertise the sale of fish— 
doubtless, the predecessor of the modern town- 
crier, who may still be heard in remote country 
districts. The Greek sentries in camps and gar- 
risons, when they heard the ringing of a bell, 
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knew the relief-guards were approaching, and 
were bound to answer the signal. At Rome 
also, the musical tinkling, announcing the hour 
for the indulgence of the luxurious bath, was 
welcomed by the Romans, who made { use 
of bells as personal ornaments, and adopted 
them for emblems on their triumphal processional 


cars. 

The small quadrangular hand-bells, made of 
thin plates of hammered iron, riveted together 
at the sides and bronzed—a form represented 
on some of the old Irish stone crosses, and speci- 
mens of which are in the British and Hibernian 
Museums—were exclusively used for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Their introduction into Britain is 

enerally assigned to the wandering monks, who 
in those early days of Christianity made frequent 
pilgrimages to Italy. Ireland possesses a rich 
collection of these old bells, some of which, with 
a traditional history, are preserved in costly 
shrines, embellished with gems. In the Annals 
of the Four Masters, mention is made of the ‘ Bell 
of St Patrick,’ which has ever been held in special 
veneration because of the belief that it was the 
property of that saint. For generations this relic 
was in the possession of the Mulholland family, 
who kept it buried, in order to insure its safety 
during the disturbances which so frequently 
troubled their country. The last descendant 
of the family bequeathed the treasure and the 
secret of its hiding-place to the late Adam 
M‘Clean, who, on searching, duly found in the 
spot indicated a strong oaken box, containing 

e old bell, enclosed in its lovely shrine, and 
with it a Bible written in early Irish characters. 
This bell is only six inches high, five broad, and 
four deep ; the shrine is of beaten brass, covered 
with an antique design of gold and silver filigree, 
worked in complicated convolutions and knots. 
The whole is profusely studded over with rock 
crystals, garnets, and other precious stones. It 
is now in the Royal Irish Academy, an interest- 
ing collection, that includes the almost unique 
‘bell of Armagh,’ besides others, rivals in age 
and beauty. But as a priceless specimen of the 
skill and workmanship of those early days, none 
of the caskets in which each bell is placed 
equals that of St Patrick. Supplementary to 
these small bells, used in the services of the 
Church, are others employed for the administra- 
tion of oaths, which oaths were considered essen- 
tially binding and sacred. Apart from the 
veneration felt for these bells, superstition some- 
times invested them with peculiar powers, like 
the ‘bell of St Colomba,’ for example, known 
as ‘Dia Diagheltus’ (God’s vengeance), which 
the taker of the oath believed could inflict on a 
caged a terrible and indescribable punishment. 

r Beresford, the late Archbishop of Armagh, 
had four very curious old bells of this class, 
The venerable prelate purchased them at different 
times, and in different parts of Ireland, from 
peasants, whose reverence for their sanctity had 
declined in these days of progress, and who, for- 
tunately, were not unwilling to part with things 
to them comparatively worthless, but above all 
price to a collector. 

The suspended bell is a recent introduction, 
com with the antiquity of the hand-bell, 
u in heathen as in Christian times in the 
celebration of religious rites. The development 


of the heavy swinging bell, from the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons to that of the Normans, must have 
been tolerably rapid, when the great size and 
strength of the belfries, built by the latter, is 
considered. About the middle of the seventh 
century, in the reign of Egfrid, Benedict, Abbot 
of Wearmouth and of Jarrow-upon-Tyne, pre- 
sented some large bells to his church ; and about 
the same period the Venerable Bede relates how 
the nuns of St Hilda, at Whitby, were sum- 
moned to prayers by the sound of bells. At 
the present day, very few bells are left bearing 
authentic dates previous to the Reformation, 
although it is said that one was removed from 
the belfry of an old church in Cornwall, inscribed 
‘Alfredus Rex,’ which must, if the inscription 
was correct, have been in use for a thousand 
years. The most reliable guide for deciding the 
approximate date of the casting of a bell is the 
several marks and stamps impressed upon it by 
the founder, for it is generally known in what 
century any noted founder lived; and they were 
also fond of inscribing on them quaint mottoes, 
sometimes of exhortation, sometimes of warning, 
a definition of their use, or an injunction to 
attend to certain duties. In 1675, an old peal 
of bells, each bearing a motto, was taken down 
from the belfry of St Michael at Coventry and 
recast. No. 4 was the workmen’s bell: ‘I ring 
at six to let men know, When to and from their 
work to go.’ No. 7, the sermon bell, running 
thus: ‘I ring to Sermon with a Lvysty Bombe, 
That all may come and none may stay at home.’ 
No. 8 implies the frequent occurrence of fires, 
when the greater part of the houses were built 
of wood instead of stone: ‘I am, and have been 
called the Common Bell, To ring when Fier 
breaks out to tell’ An old bell at St Sidwell’s, 
Exeter, is, like many small things in this world, 
both assertful and boastful: ‘I mean to make it 
understood That though I’m little, yet I’m good.’ 
Another, hanging in Sevtenbtel Church, has 
a similar inscription : ‘Although I am both light 
and small, I will be heard above you all.’ Devon- 
shire has its full share of fine medieval churches 
scattered about the beautiful rich county, and 
these churches, as a rule, have ed = of 
ancient bells. The peal in Exeter Cathedral, ten 
in number, claims to be the heaviest as well as the 
sweetest in all England. 

Among the melodious bells of Dewsbury, in 
Yorkshire, is one called ‘Black Tom of Sothill,’ 
which was presented in expiation of a murder. 
Its lugubrious sound booms out and breaks 
upon the midnight silence of a Christmas eve, 
when its solemn tolling is known as the ‘devil’s 
knell,’ si ifying, that when Christ was born, 
the devil died. gendary superstition has always 
invested bells with miraculous powers and strange 
influences ; but why the so-called spirits of dark- 
ness are credited with a strong aversion to their 
din, has never been satisfactorily explained. In 
many Catholic countries, the church bells are set 
ringing during a thunderstorm, a superstitious 

ractice which prevailed in England before the 

formation, for Latimer alludes to it, saying 
‘that the devil might take flight, and so the 
storm subside. Wynkyn de Worde also believed 
in its efficacy, ‘because,’ he writes, ‘evil spirits 
no doubt moche when they hear the bells a 
A remnant of the same faith lingers in the tolling 
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of the ‘Sanctus’ or passing-bell, which, so gs to 
the eighteenth century, was sounded before, not 
after, the mortal had joined the great majority ; 
and the Italian will account for the deafening 
uproar of bursting bombs in the piazza in front 
of the church, and the {promiscuous clashing of 
bells from the campanile, during the celebration 
of the festa of a local saint, by saying that such 
noise ‘pleases the saints, and drives away the 
devil.’ Sailors are especially credulous of the 
good or evil omens of bells set ringing; and 
stories of them having been heard above the 
roar of the ocean, and the —— of the wind 
during storms, like the lost bells of Tintagel, or 
those of the submerged city between the Scilly 
Isles and the Land’s End, are too familiar to bear 
repetition. Moore founded his plaintive song, 
Sdent, O Moyle, on an old Irish myth on the 
power of church bells, ‘The daughter of Lir 
was by some supernatural power transformed into 
a swan, and condemned to wander for many 
hundred years over certain hills and rivers in 
Treland till the coming of Christianity, when 
the first sound of the church bells was to be the 
signal for her release,’ The Netherlands claim 
the first introduction of chimes; which, by the 
way, are nowhere sweeter, or more welcome, than 
in London city on a fine Sunday, when the quiet 
of the well-nigh deserted streets is emphasised by 
the contrast of the whirl, the rush, and the full 
throbbing life of a week-day. The carillons of 
Ghent, Bruges, and other continental towns are 
played by means of keys attached by bands to 
the bells, on the same principle as a piano; but 
in England—where the art of campanology is 
brought to a higher perfection than in any other 
country—the good old fashion of swinging them 
by pulleys is still universal. 
the utility of bells is undeniable. They act as 
oe as warnings, time-keepers, and a host of 
other offices by which labour is saved and punctu- 
ality insured ; and their usefulness is more than 
balanced by the annoyance and irritation created 
by a senseless and unthinking misuse of them. 
The domestic wire-hung bell—unknown before 
the reign of Queen Anne—is already nearly 
obsolete, superseded by the more convenient 
electric bells and telephones ; and grandchildren 
of the present generation will probably have no 
associations of pain, fear, pleasure, suspense, or cer- 
tainty connected with the ringing of the house- 
bell. Distinct sensations and different significa- 
tions—real or fancied—are often conveyed by a 
bell or bells, Lares age to the mood or desires 
of the hearer. ‘The ring at the door that 
announces the messenger of painful, unwelcome, or 
momentous news, once heard, is never forgotten ; 
and a bell rung in the dead of night, when a 
household is wrapped in sleep, is sufficient some- 
times! to cause a panic. All sorts of fears are 
roused and dangers foreshadowed, difficulties 
imagined and disasters threatened. It is murder, 
thieves, fire, sickness! All energy for the moment 
is paralysed and courage effaced, and the hyste- 
rical excitement that ensues only subsides when 
one, braver than the rest, goes to find out the 
origin of the alarm. The ringing of a railway 
also, announcing that the train will de- 

part five minutes hence, puts all philosophy 
to flight, and defies the hearers of its deafening 
twang to exercise calm indifference or retain 


their wonted self-possession. An unreasoning 
agitation follows, in defiance of previous reso- 
lutions not to be flurried, and a_ positive 
knowledge of ample time to spare. The slow 
tolling of the jail-bell before the execution of a 
criminal is happily of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, and very few ever hear the suggestive 
doleful sound. The regular striking of bells on 
board a ship helps to break the monotony of a 
long voyage, when there is little to mark the 
passing days and nights. The uncompromising 

rsistency with which the early work-bell of a 
actory rings is always an unpleasant noise ; and 
equally unwelcome is the school-bell on a bleak 
winter morning, that rouses youths and maidens 
out of that deep sleep which falls so easily and 
naturally on the young, whilst the old and middle- 
aged may court the goddess in vain. The 
summons must be obeyed, and the drowsy eyes, 
that seem to their owners only just to have closed, 
must be opened to the raw, dark, and uninviting 
outside world. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER XLV.—MISS OTTERBOURNE. 


JOSEPHINE’S position in Bewdley Manor had gone 
through a change, a change advantageous in one 
way, but bringing with it great vexations. 

Miss Otterbourne was a small old lady of deli- 
cate bones and mind, of small ideas and petty 
interests. She lived in her great house without 
a companion, made calls in her grand carriage 
when the coachman allowed her to use the fat 
horses, pottered in her conservatories about her 
flowers, and picked them only when suffered to 
do so by the head-gardener. She kept a great 
many servants, and was badly served by them. 
She spent a great deal of money, and had little 

leasure out of it. Josephine was shocked to see 

ow the old lady was pillaged by all her attend- 
ants. She kept cows, and bought her butter ; 
— and purchased her eggs; had game- 

eepers, but ate very little game. Her magn 
cost her about their weight in silver. She grew 
grapes and apricots and nectarines and peaches, 
which the gardener sold in Bath, and put the 
money into his own pocket. Her porcelain was 
broken, and had to be replaced incessantly, 
because the china shopkeeper tipped the breakers 
for every breakage. Every tradesman who 
attended the house put money into the servants’ 
pockets, on the understanding that they made 
work for artisans there. Every shopkeeper who 
dealt with the house gave a percentage to the 
servants to encourage waste. Coal-wagons were 
incessantly bringing their loads to the house, 
which 4 consumed as much as a glass- 
furnace ; but the coal-cellar door was left always 
open for all the cottagers to supply themselves 
from it, and a sack was deposited every turn of 
the wagon at the gardener’s, or the gamekeeper’s, 
or at the lodge, or at the coachman’s, or at the 
house of the mother of the boy who cleaned the 
knives, The gardener was annually carrying off 
prizes at flower-shows; but the greenhouses were 
never properly stocked, and fresh supplies, enough 
to fill every stage, had to be ordered from the 
nurserymen every autumn and spring. Fifteen 
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hogsheads of ale were got rid of in that house 
in the twelve months by a household of tee- 
totalers; the wine cellar needed the laying- 
down of expensive wines every year, althoug 
Miss, Otterbourne no longer gave dinner-parties. 
A milliner and her assistant from Bath were 
engaged in Bewdley House half their time, yet 
Miss Otterbourne had only two new gowns in the 
year. Bewick’s British Birds and Fishes and Quad- 
rupeds deserted the shelves of the library, as if 
they were leaving the Ark of Noah, and turned up 
in a second-hand bookseller’s at Bath. Valuable 
pieces of old Worcester Chelsea figures, 
unaccountably got mislaid ; but certain dealers in 
London would have been happy to sell them back 
to the good lady. 

‘My servants,’ said Miss Otterbourne, ‘are per- 
fectly trusty. I have left my purse about; I 
have allowed coppers to remain on my chimney- 
piece, and I have never lost a farthing.’ 

It is a curious fact that the conscience of many 
domestic servants draws a line at money. It is 
most rare to find one who will purloin a coin; 
but beyond that line, in far too many cases, a 
scruple ceases. 

Josephine soon discovered how her mistress was 
being plundered. The housekeeper winked at the 
petty robberies ; she shut her eyes to a good deal 
more that filled Josephine with horror and dis- 

ust. John Thomas Polkinghorn was vain and 

foolish, but he was not vicious. Among the many 
men attached to the house in one capacity or 
another, he was the most respectable; but the 
old butler, Vickary, on whom Miss Otterbourne 
chiefly relied as a trusty servant who had the 
interests of the family at heart, was a prime 
source of evil in the place. Josephine made him 
keep his distance. She behaved towards him with 
such proud reserve and scarce veiled abhorrence, 
that he scowled at her and prophesied her speedy 
dismissal. The other servants, all cringing to the 
butler, took his tone, and behaved to Josephine 
with insolence, at least in his presence. Yet, 
behind his back, they were ready to speak to her 
with kindness: and show her little attentions. 
They let her understand that they groaned under 
his tyranny, but were too timorous to revolt. The 
house was, moreover, too good to be left, except 
for some extraordinary chance of betterment; 
and servants who came there well-intentioned, 
gradually swallowed their scruples and sank to 
the general level. 

That Josephine was not more with them was 
due to the forethought of Mrs Sellwood, who 
wrote confidentially to her sister to tell her that 
Josephine had known better days, was well 
educated, and by birth a lady, forced by circum- 
stances she was not at liberty to disclose, to go 
into menial service. Miss Otterbourne was the 
kindest-hearted of old maids, a generally kind- 
hearted race, but she was weak. She had fallen 
a prey to several unscrupulous ladies’-maids in 
succession, Girls well recommended had come to 
her, and the general bad tone of the house had 
lowered them; she herself had contributed to 
their deterioration by ill-judged kindness, by 
making of them confidantes, and almost friends. 
She had trusted them, when they were neither 
by education nor character worthy to be trusted. 
They had abused her kindness. One after another 
had taken to drink. Miss Otterbourne would not 


ll | she had heard from 


believe it; she supposed poor Jane or Marianne 
or Emily was subject to fits, or had a weak heart ; 
and Mrs Sellwood had sometimes to come down 
from Essex to rout a disagreeable and disreputable 
companion from her sister’s house. The old lady, 
perhaps feeling her loneliness, and with her heart 
craving for love, was so liable to fall under the 
dominion of her servants, that Mrs Sellwood was 
glad to be able to assist Josephine and her own 
sister at once, to put the former with one who 
would be kind to her, and to give the lattera 
companion who was perfectly reliable. 

Miss Otterbourne at once perceived that her 
new attendant was what her sister had described 
her—a lady, and with her natural kindness, did 
what lay in her power to soften to her the hard- 
ship of her lot. 

nthe morning after her arrival at Bewdley, 
Josephine rose with a weight on her heart. She 
had not slept well. She was pale, and her eyes 
looked large and sad when she appeared before 
Miss Otterbourne to assist her in dressing. The 
old lady spoke gently to her. She told her that 
rs Sellwood that Josephine 
had met with troubles which had forced her into 
a situation for which she was not born, and 
assured her that she would be a good mistress to 
her, and not exact from her more than what was 
really needed. ; 

‘My servants are all so honest and so respect- 
able, and so devoted to me, that I am sure you 
will like them, They never give me any trouble, 
and set a good example to the entire parish. But 
as ~ belong by birth to a superior class, you 
will not mix with them much. I shall expect 
you to be chiefly about my person, and when not 
BaF in dressing me, to attend to my wardrobe. 
I should be glad if you could read to me in the 
evenings. I cannot use my eyes by lamplight, at 
least not much; and the evenings are tedious to 
me. I play patience, but one tires in time even 
of patience.’ 

ter on, Miss Otterbourne made overtures to 
get into Josephine’s confidence, but without avail. 
Josephine’s secret was not one she cared to share, 
She soon fell into her work ; it was not difficult, 
and the old lady was not exacting. She felt how 
considerate towards her Miss Otterbourne was, and 
she was grateful for it, but not inclined to open 
her heart to her. Miss Otterbourne was not one 
who could understand her course of conduct or 
her motives. 

he monotonous life that Josephine was now 
leading, the constant restraint, the necessity for 
reserve, the tediousness of listening to the weak 
talk of the old lady, and the repugnance she felt 
for the society of her fellow-servants, were almost 
more than Josephine could bear, and only her 
strong resolution to go through with what she 
had undertaken kept her at Bewdley. As she 
began to see how completely Miss Otterbourne was 
deceived in her servants, how she was cheated, 
and what a demoralising influence in the place the 
trusty butler was, she tome uneasy in mind ; 
she did not like to allow her mistress to continue 
in her delusion, and yet she was averse from telling 
tales of her fellow-domestics. 

The liking which Miss Otterbourne showed for 
her excited the jealousy of the female. servants 
and the suspicion of Mr Vickary, This latter saw 
that he would not be able to influence Josephine 
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and get her under his power. He was irritated at 
the contempt she showed him, and aware that she 
saw through and mistrusted him. He also saw 
that she was acquiring a preponderating influ- 
ence over the mistress, which threatened his 
supremacy. 

osephine had more to think about than her 
own past troubles ; but, unfortunately, those con- 
cerns which now occupied her thoughts were in 
themselves troubles, She missed her old free- 
dom ; she was shy of asking a favour of Miss 
Otterbourne, or she would have entreated to be 
given a bedroom to herself. The old lady did not 
know that she had not one ; the domestic arrange- 
ments were left to the housekeeper, and those 
maids were given separate rooms who stood 
highest in her favour. At night, Josephine hard] 
enjoyed refreshing sleep ; she was not so mec 
tired out with her work as fagged ; her nerves were 
overwrought, not her muscles) What would she 
not now have given for a row on the sea ora 
stroll by herself in the garden! Sometimes the 
oppressiveness of her life threatened to drive her 
mad, and she made efforts to think of the sea, the 
gulls, the passing ships, to give breath and space 
to her: mind, that was becoming cramped in 
Bewdley life. 

While she read in the evenings to Miss Otter- 
bourne, her mind was absent, for the books 
which the old lady selected were uninteresting to 
Josephine. She, like Aunt Judith, was a veal- 
eater, and must have her mental diet devoid of 
the blood of ideas and the firmness of intellec- 
tual growth. Josephine had been so independent 
hitherto, that the constraint of having in all 
things to submit to the will of another, to hear 
ineptitudes without replying, to go through a 
mechanical round of duties that led to nothing, 
were an especial trial to her. But she had the 
clear sense to see that it was a schooling she 
needed ; she was learning self-restraint. 

One evening the old lady was tired of the read- 
ing, did not care for patience, and, as she had a 
little of the fretfulness induced by nettlerash still 
about her, she began to grumble at never bein 
able to hear a bit of music. With diffidence, an 
yet eagerness, Josephine volunteered to play and 
sing. She was diffident, because she did not know 
how her mistress would take the offer ; she was 
eager, because she had not touched the piano since 
she left Hanford, and her soul was one that 
hungered and thirsted for music, a soul that could 
only find its full expression in pain or pleasure 
through music. Thus it came about that Richard 
Cable heard her sing on the night he was lingering 
under the trees of the park. 

The little old lady was not without that atmo- 
sphere of romance hanging about her heart that 
enlarged and transformed common objects and gave 
them ephemeral and fantastic values and shapes. 
She thought about what Mrs Sellwood had told 
her of aye ee and as she had taken a great 
fancy for Josephine, she wanted to learn more. 
She wrote for particulars to her sister, but un- 
successfully, and every attempt to wrest her story 
from the girl equally failed. As she had so few 
facts on which to build, she fell back on con- 
jecture, and speedily came to treat her con- 
jectures as assured realities. There could be no 
question that Josephine was a lady, the child of 
gentlefolks, who had been suddenly ruined—so 


she supposed—by the failure of the great Coast of 
Guinea Bank, which had recently brought down 
so many families. She was an orphan, and had 
lost everything, and she had fled her old home 
and its associations owing to a love-affair with 
a gentleman of position to whom she had been 
engaged, but who, having no resources himself, had 
broken off the match on her losing her fortune. 
Miss Otterbourne had in former days had several 
offers ; but as she never could assure herself that 
the suitors were not in love with her estate rather 
than herself, she had refused them all ; and now, 
in her old age, had a longing for a little romance, 
and a desire to take some part in the great concert 
of love that bursts from all creation, if she were 
only to play a little feeble accompaniment to the 
song of another. What a flutter it produces in an 
old heart on which hopes and loves have flashed 
and flickered and died out to white dust, to be 
able, before the last death-chill falls, to assist at 
the kindling, or to fan when lighted, or to sit by 
and hearken to the roar of a love-fire! So poor 
old Miss Otterbourne having made out to her own 
satisfaction and sincere conviction that Josephine 
was in love, and had been badly treated, turned 
the matter about in her mind, and schemed 
whether it were possible for her to take up the 
broken engagement and hammer and weld it 
together again. How she was to do this, she did 
not know. She did not even know the gentle- 
man ; but, again, imagination went to work and 
showed her that he was endeavouring to get into 
a government situation. Miss Ouabomes knew 
and was connected with persons of position and 
influence, and might possibly induce them to get 
him a secretaryship or a colonial appointment. 
The kind little heart made its plans; the letters 
were thought out, and the list of those to whom 
application was to be made was drawn up; all 
that Miss Otterbourne needed to know to put all 
her engines in play was the name and position of 
the man. But when she approached the subject, 
however delicately, Josephine winced, changed 
colour, trembled, and entreated permission to 
leave the room. 

‘There is no help for it, said Miss Otterbourne 
to herself ; ‘I must wait till I have gained her 
confidence.—Poor young people! Poor dear girl ! 
She is growing thin and _ here. I can see the 
change in her. Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. It is only hope deferred, not extinguished. 
I am clever in these matters; I will make all 
right in time.’ 

Miss Otterbourne was warmly attached to her 
nephew, Captain Sellwood, who would succeed to 
Bewdley after her decease, when he would assume 
by royal license the name and arms of Otterbourne 
in addition to Sellwood. The old lady had much 
family pride in her, and loved to talk of the 
family greatness, its achievements and its matches 
in the past. It was a sad thing that Cholmondely 
Otterbourne, her brother, had died early, and 
that thus the direct male representation ceased. 
As the old lady loved to talk, and loved especially 
to talk of her nephew, on whom her ambition con- 
centrated, she was not silent with Josephine. _ 

‘I suppose you have seen him, Cable?’ she said. 
‘If you sso Mrs Sellwood, you have no doubt 
seen the captain. He is a very fine man, and has 
such splendid eyes, like those of an ox. I wish he 
would marry. I am getting to be an old woman, 
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| and I want to see the young generation settled, 


and another rising about it. I should be happy, I 
think, quite happy, with little grand nephews and 
nieces, nephews especially, trotting about these 
passages, and up and down the stairs. I am 
afraid that Captain Sellwood must have met with 
a disappointment.—You have not heard of such a 
rumour, have yous Cable ?” 

‘There has been no such tale, Miss Otterbourne, 
as far as I am aware.’ 

*I cannot conceive of a girl refusing him, he is 
so handsome, so dignified, and has such eyes, such 
ox-like eyes, If he has been refused, it must have 
been by some great heiress, who thinks over- 
weeningly of herself; or by a duke’s daughter, or a 
baroness in her own right.—You have seen Captain 
Sellwood, I suppose, Cable ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I have seen him.’ She always 
spoke respectfully to Miss Otterbourne, as a 
servant to a mistress. 

‘What do you think of him? Have you 
ever seen his equal ?—Except’——- The old lady 
laughed. ‘That is not quite a fair question;’ she 
assumed a roguish air. ‘Every girl thinks one 
man the ideal of what man should be, but after— 
after that one, eh, Cable ?” 

Josephine hesitated ; then evaded the answer 
by saying: ‘I spoke the exact truth, Miss Otter- 
bourne, about there being no reports circulating 
concerning Captain Sellwood ; but I believe it is 
true, and itr and Mrs Sellwood know it, that he 
was refused,’ 

‘Who was she?’ asked Miss Otterbourne. 

‘A very unworthy person,’ answered Josephine. 

That the captain was certain to visit Bewdley, 
and that she would have to meet him—she in the 
capacity of a servant, occurred to Josephine, and 
made her uneasy. But on further consideration, 
this uneasiness passed away. It was bred of pride, 
and her pride was much broken. The prospect 
that he would come to Bewdley gave her courage 
and hope. Before he arrived, he would have been 
per to see her—his father or mother would 

certain to do that. 

She thought a good deal about him, as Miss 
Otterbourne spoke of him so frequently; and she 
trusted that his arrival would relieve her from 
one of her great distresses. She could mention to 
him the condition of affairs in the house. As heir 
to the estate, as the person responsible next to her 
mistress, he ought to be told everything. Then he 
could act as he saw fit. She would have fulfilled 
her duty, and the responsibility would rest on the 
proper shoulders. 

* Captain Sellwood comes on Tuesday,’ said Miss 
Otterbourne one day. ‘Tell Mrs Grundy to have 
the Blue Room ayo 

Josephine drew a long breath. ‘Iam so glad!’ 
she said. The exclamation escaped her unin- 
tentionally, Miss Otterbourne looked surprised, 
and then annoyed, and said no more to her that 


evening. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—A CHUM. 


Once, sms whilst he was in England, did 
Captain Sellwood pay his aunt a visit. He stayed 
with her a fortnight; and she took him round 
to show him to her old friends, and show him 
the young ladies of the neighbourhood among 
whom he was at liberty to pick and choose— 
ladies by birth and breeding, and with at least 


something to bring with them. As yet he had 
not picked and chosen in region round 
Bewdley; he had contented him with ex- 
citing the admiration of the old ladies, to whom 
he devoted himself with more eagerness than to 
the young. They were his aunt’s cronies, and 
he made an effort to please his aunt by showing 
courtesy to her friends. 

The family coach went to the station to meet 
the captain, and Miss Otterbourne awaited his 
arrival impatiently. Josephine’s heart was in a 
flutter. ‘Shall I leave the room?’ she asked, 
suddenly rising from her needlework in the 
window. Miss Otterbourne had got into the way 
of making her sit in the same room with her 
much of her time. 

‘No, Cable,’ answered the old lady—‘no need 
for that. You have, I daresay, seen the captain, 
and he will probably know you.’ 

In fact, Miss Otterbourne was curious to ob- 
serve how they met; for she knew nothing for 
certain about Josephine’s origin, nor of the extent 
of her acquaintance, nor of its character, with the 
Sellwoods, 

Josephine remained, but stood silent, in the 
window, withdrawn as much as possible from 
sight. Captain Sellwood came in, and was 
greeted with love and pride by his aunt. ‘My 
dear fellow! How you have grown! But—I 
do believe I see a careworn expression in your 
face, as if the course of something—something— 
had not run smooth.’ 

He turned abruptly from her and came directly 
to Josephine, who, in spite of her efforts to remain 
composed, coloured and trembled. ‘We have met 
before—at Hanford,’ he said, with a bow, and 
extended hand ; but whether he spoke to explain 
his conduct to his aunt, or to introduce himself 
to Josephine, who might not recollect him, Miss 
Otterbourne could not discover. 

‘You will be pleased to hear that the rector 
and my mother are in flourishing condition,’ he 
went on. ‘I hope I may be able to inform them, 
when I write, that you are well and happy.’ 
He ke civilly, formally, yet kindly; and 
said might have addressed indis- 
criminately to a lady or a lady’s-maid, 

‘The rogue!’ said Miss Otterbourne to herself. 
‘He, also, wants to keep me in the dark. There 
is some mystery ; but I shall worm it out.’ 

Josephine kept away from the drawing-room 
whilst the captain was there; her mistress did 
not need her when she had her nephew to talk 
to. She hoped to have an opportunity of speak- 
ing with him in private before long, that she 
might relieve her mind, after which it was her 
intention to leave the service of Miss Otterbourne. 
It did not advantage her to remain there longer. 
Her mistress had drawn her into association 
with herself, and she could associate with ladies 
as at Hanford. As for the servants at Bewdley, 
she did not wish to be on terms of familiarity 
with them. They did not represent the class to 
which Richard belonged. She must seek repre- 
sentatives of his order elsewhere. 

One evening, the housemaid who shared her 
room told her that a sister and cousin had come 
to Bewdley and had asked her to meet them and 
walk with them to the station. She had, how- 
ever, her duties in the house, and could not go 
out, leaving these neglected. As for the under- 
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housemaid, she was engaged with her own work, 
and could not be trusted to arrange the rooms— 
would Josephine mind relieving her of this for 
an hour or two. ‘It’s the captain’s two rooms 
have to be looked after, said the young woman. 
*If you’ll do this for me to-day, Cable, I’ll help 
you what I can another time.’ 

Josephine at once, good-naturedly, consented. 

Captain Sellwood occupied the best bedroom, 
with a small sitting-room adjoining, and on the 
other side a dressing-room. He did not care for 
a fire in his bedroom ; but there was one in the 
sitting-room, and there his aunt allowed him to 
smoke. He had no valet with him to attend to 
his clothes ; and after he was dressed for dinner, 
the housemaid folded those he had taken off 
and put them away, and got the room ready for 
the night. The sitting-room had to be made 
me be the scraps of letters and envelopes to be 
picked up ; his newspaper to be folded and placed 
on the table; his cigar end, left on the mantel- 
shelf, to be buried in the red depths of the fire ; 
a flower-glass upset on the side-table, to be re- 
filled, the blossoms rearranged, and the water to 
be wiped up. How untidy men are !—No, not 
all men—not Richard. And had not Josephine 
been just as careless when in her own house 

She put everything together in the sitting- 
room. Captain Sellwood had worn gloves lined 
with swansdown, which his mother insisted 
on his wearing whilst on the journey ; but either 
the moth had got into them, or the down was 
badly put on at first, and, as he found the wool 
coming off, whilst he was smoking he amused 
himself with picking it off the inside of his gloves 
and throwing little tufts on the floor, where it 
adhered to the pile of the Brussels carpet. The 
collecting of this down engaged Josephine some 
time, and she said to herself: ‘If people only 
knew the trouble they give by their want of 
consideration !’ and then remembered she would 
have done the same in former years. She was 
engaged picking the particles out of the carpet 

ile, when the bedroom door opened and Captain 

llwood came in, with one patent-leather boot 

on his foot and the other in his hand. Josephine 
looked up as the door opened, and rose. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I am sorry. There is a peg 
in the sole that hurts me, and I have come for 
the poker to drive it down.’ 

Josephine rose from her knees, colouring. 

‘Do not let me disturb you,’ he said. ‘I will 
go away.’ He had a crimson silk stocking on 

is unshod foot. 

‘Shall I knock down the peg for you, Captain 
Sellwood ?’ asked Josephine. ‘There is a hammer 
in the housemaid’s cupboard.’ 

‘Not on any consideration; but if you will 


kindly fetch me the hammer, I shall be grateful. | fi 


I do not know the whereabouts of the said 
cupboard.” He held out his hand to help her 


up. 

What have you been about?’ he asked. 

‘Collecting all these particles of swansdown. 
ee are difficult to get out of the carpet.’ 

‘I threw them there,’ he said ; ‘but I am glad 
it has given me the opportunity of speaking to 
you alone, which I have desired, an failed to 
get. 

‘T also,’ said Josephine, ‘wish to have a little 
private talk with you; but’—— She looked 


round, and seeing that some one was in the cor- 
ridor and that the door of the sitting-room was 
open, she added: ‘I will get the hammer for 
your boot at once.’ Then she went out at the 
door and closed it behind her. She had a candle 
in her hand, and saw standing before her the 
a with a mocking expression on his sinister 
ace. 

‘What are you doing there, Cable? You have 
no business in these rooms.’ 

She would rather not have answered him, and 
have — on without a reply; but she con- 
sidered that she had to return, and that the 
butler must be got rid of, so she answered with 
as much indifference as she could assume, that 
the housemaid was going to the station with her 
friends, and had asked her to see to the bed- 
rooms, 

‘And to chat with the captain, who slipped 
away from table before his usual time.’ 

Josephine coloured at his insolence. She had 
taken Captain Sellwood’s boot in her hand, and 
whether advisable or not, she must return with 
it. She went her way without appearing to 
notice the remark made by the butler. In ten 
minutes she returned with the boot ; she had suc- 
ceeded in knocking down the As she came 
to the captain’s door she looked round to see 
that the coast was clear, and then tapped lightly. 
He opened at once, and she went in. 

She was nervous and agitated. The situation 
was not a pleasant one ; and if she had not made 
up her mind to s to him, she would have 
given him the boot at the door and not have 
gone in. But three or four days of his visit to 
his aunt had elapsed without her obtaining the 
opportunity she sought, and she did not see how 
m could obtain the desired interview without 
attracting attention and arousing curiosity. 

Mr Vickary was probably satisfied with the 
explanation she had given. If he doubted it, 
he could satisfy himself in the kitchen that it 
was genuine. Notwithstanding her bringing-up, 
Josephine had much guilelessness in her. She 
knew Captain Sellwood well, had known him 
since she was a child, and was aware that he 
was an honourable man, who would never forget 
the respect due to her. He knew her story— 
that she was married; and that she had met 
with trouble. That he knew why she had gone 
into service, she did not sup He was aware 
that she had resigned her right to the inheritance 
of Gabriel Gotham—all Hanford knew that; but 
the reasons for her so doing were not divulged. 
The captain, she presumed, thought she had been 
forced to take service because she was left penni- 
less. That he would not press her to tell him 
anything she kept to herself, she was well satis- 
ed. He was a gentleman, if a somewhat heavy 


one. 

She closed the door behind her, and went 
towards Captain Sellwood with something of her 
old frankness, holding his boot in her hand. ‘I 
must have a little talk with you,’ she said. ‘And 
there is no time like the present. I hold you 
arrested by one foot. You shall not have your 
boot till you have listened to me.’ 

‘IT am not likely to run away from you, Mrs 
Cable, unless you draw out of your quiver some 


ness, I might in self-defence take to flight.’ 


of your old arrows; then, knowing their 
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‘No; I have broken off all their heads, I 
will never hurt any one again—at least not with 
them.’ 

‘Take a chair, Mrs Cable.’ 

‘I had rather stand.’ 

‘ And I insist on your being seated.’ 

She obeyed, taking a small armchair near the 
fire. He had lighted the candles on the mantel- 
piece, and stood by the fire, with his elbow on the 
shelf, resting on his shod foot, with the red- 
stockinged foot crossed over the other. 

‘The matter about which I desire to speak to 
you,’ she said, going at once to her point, ‘con- 
cerns Miss Otterbourne. You and your mother 
ought to know how she is treated by her servants. 
She is robbed on all sides. She is surrounded by 
perfectly unscrupulous persons, who are in league 
against her. There are valuables in this house, 
heirlooms ; nothing is safe from their rapacity. 
Dear Miss Otterbourne is so confiding that she 
leaves everything about—her keys, her cheque- 
book ; her drawers are not locked, and any one 
ean get at her jewelry. The plate is intrusted 
to Mr Vickary, and—some one ought to be 
intrusted with the looking after of Mr Vickary. 
Is there a list of the plate? Do you think Miss 
Otterbourne herself what family jewels 
she has? I have ventured to entreat her to keep 
her bureau locked where she has some securities, 
—she ought to send them to her banker's; but 
she likes to retain them in her own hands, I am 
sure the butler has been to that bureau, though 
I will not say he has abstracted anything. What 
I fear is—were anything to happen to your aunt 
Mes a stroke, which is not impossible or 
improbable at her age, then—this house would be 
at the disposal of her servants. They might take 
what they liked, and who would stop them? An 
old lady ought never to be left as Miss Otter- 
bourne is—without a relative by her to guard 
her interests.’ 

‘Dear Mrs Cable,’ said Captain Sellwood, ‘my 
mother cannot be here. It is also out of the 
question that I should, We had hoped—when 
you came ’—— 

‘Exactly, that I was to be life and bodyguard 
to Her Majesty. I do not feel disposed to be 
that. I tell you the state of affairs, and then 
Igo. I cannot remain here. Miss Otterbourne is 
very kind, and I like her; but I cannot remain. 
You can see that for yourself. Having revealed 
the misdemeanours of my fellow-servants, I must 
go as well as they.’ 

‘IT do not see that.’ 

‘I do. I could not stay. 
matters behind all this that 
you know enough. 

‘ What is to be done?’ 

‘What is to be done?’ repeated Josephine, with 
a return to her old contemptuous manner. ‘You 
are a man, a soldier, and ask me that !’ 

‘Precisely ; because I am a man and a soldier, 
I know nothing about domestic matters ; I cannot 
engage a new set of servants,’ 

‘But you can induce your aunt to dismiss 
these.’ 

‘And I know very well that with a new supply 
she would fare no better. She has had relays 
of ladies’-maids, and has demoralised them all— 
made very decent girls my mother has sent her, 
dishonest and given to drink.’ 


There are other 
have told you; but 


‘Well, I have discharged my duty. It is for 
ou to act on the information you have received. 
his house not only demoralises the ladies’-maids, 
but the entire parish. Your good old aunt, with 
a mind full of religion and kindliness, is poisoning 
every man, woman, and child who comes near her, 
Trust is a very good thing when well applied; 
but trust given to the untrustworthy aggra- 
vates the evil. Why, what will become of the 
servant-girls of this establishment when they 
marry? They have learned here to be dainty, 
thriftless, and dishonest; to take to themselves 
whatever comes to hand, and to use everythin 
without consideration what it costs. They will 
make their husbands and families wretched and 
wicked.’ Josephine spoke with vehemence, be- 
cause she felt strongly, and had been bottling 
up her indignation ever since she had begun 
to see into the condition of affairs in the house, 
without the or of giving it vent. 

Captain Sellwood stood looking down at his 
unbooted foot, meditating, His face was troubled. 
‘It would be conferring on us the greatest favour, 
it would be laying us under a lifelong obligation, 
if you would consent to stay as companion to my 
aunt.’ 

‘Icannot. The captain who applies the match 
to the powder-room does not blow up the crew 
and provide for his own safety—they all go up 
into the air together. I cannot do what seems 
mean.’ 

‘We have no claim whatever on you; but you 
are here on the spot—if’—— 

‘No, Captain Sellwood—no! 
are to take a no!’ 

Then ensued another silence. 

‘IT have said what I had to say, and now I 
must go.’ She made a motion to rise. He waved 
his hand. 

‘I pray you, one moment longer. About your- 
self. If you insist on leaving this house, where 
will you go?’ 

‘I do not know. I have not considered.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mrs Cable. I do not want to 
touch on matters that I have no right to put 
my finger on, but—we are old acquaintances 
of many, many years’ standing. I cannot bear 
to think of your mon in positions to which 
you were not born. o not be offended, I 
am a clumsy man with my tongue, as you know 
very well” He spoke with such truth and kind- 
ness, such real feeling in his voice, that Jose- 
phine’s heart grew soft. ‘I ask no questions; I 
want to know nothing about any of these matters 
that have occurred and that have affected you ; 
but I do pray you—I pray you—do nothing 
without consulting my mother; and do not—do 
not be too proud to take her helping hand. 
Indeed, you can do my mother no greater favour 
than Ee her to help you in any and every 


How slow you 


way.’ 

Touighin did not answer at once. It was not 
possible for her to answer with frankness without 
entering into an explanation of her circumstances, 
which she could not dotohim. After thinking, 
and turning his boot about in her hand, she said : 
‘I am very sensible, Captain Sellwood, of your 
kindness; and I know how good and generous 
your dear mother is, and how I can rely as well 
on your father. He approves of all I have done, 
You must not think me wanting in generosity 
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if I change the subject. You have drawn the 
conversation away from your aunt to me, and 
I had rather not have it turn about myself, 
but revert to what we spoke of at first.’ 

‘As you will, Mrs Cable.’ 

‘I think that you must get a gentlewoman 
to live here as companion to Miss Otterbourne, 
and strike at once at Mr Vickary. The house- 
keeper and the maid-servants are not bad-hearted ; 
but no one in the household has the moral courage 
to withstand him. Try to induce your aunt to 

with him and take a suitable companion. 
hen the servants’ hall can be weeded leisurely.’ 

A tap at the door. The captain called out to 
come in, and Josephine looked round to see who 
asked admission. She was thinking only of what 
she was saying, and had forgotten where she was, 
and how strange it would seem to any one opening 
the door for her to be seated by Captain Sell- 
wood’s fire in his private sitting and smoking 
room talking confidentially with him. 

In the doorway stood Miss Otterbourne; and 
Josephine caught a glimpse of the butler gliding 
— from behind her. ‘Really !’ exclaimed the 
old lady—‘ really—I am surprised —I—I’—— 

‘There is your boot, Captain Sellwood,’ said 
Josephine, starting up, suddenly conscious of her 
situation, and hhassiediy left the room. 

He took the boot, and slowly and clumsily drew 
it on. He also saw what an awkward position 
they had been in. 

‘Can you allow me a téte-d-t’te?’ asked the 
old lady somewhat stiffly ; ‘or—do you prefer 
younger society ?” 

‘It was, he stammered—'my—my boot that 
we were engaged upon. We are old chums; we 
were chumming, aunt, only chumming.’ 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 


THe summer-tide of American tourists on ‘the 
European trip’ causes the transatlantic liners to 
be heavily laden with passengers, who have booked 
for months ahead their places in the favourite 
steamers, and, what is more, in thoroughly Ame- 
rican fashion, settled by what vessel they will 
return in the ‘fall.’ The weekly arrivals at 
Liverpool from ‘the other side’ can be counted 
by thousands ; few sights, indeed, are more calcu- 
lated to excite reflection than the counter-currents 
which the great Lancashire port daily sees; the 
outward flood of sturdy emigrants in search of 
fortunes ‘ West’ crossing with the incoming wave 
of American visitors, who, having achieved an 
instalment of their share of the world’s success, 
come to seek in the Old World those pleasures 
from which the emigrant has often so unwil- 
lingly exiled himself. Time was, when we 
Britons were the _ travelling nation, and 
though we still well keep up our reputation in 
this respect, it is useless to deny that we are 
outdone by our ‘kin beyond the sea,’ to whom a 
European trip is much more of a necessity, social 
and pleasurable, thah is the case with us, near as 
we are to the continent. In America, indeed, 
every one travels; but the enormous distances 
which the Americans find themselves called upon 
to traverse—distances of which we in Europe can 
by comparison form but a very scant idea—count 
as nothing till the Atlantic has been crossed. 
The ‘ocean trip’ may be said to be the first 


necessary extravagance which the successful Ame- 
rican lavishes on himself and his family; no 
matter in what station, one visit at least to Euro 

is a social, almost a national obligation ; while in 
the more established sections of society it will be 
found that every one has either ‘just been’ to 
Europe, or is ‘just going,’ or has ‘ just returned.’ 
We in Britain see almost without exception 
every American who leaves his country, and the 
American traveller is nowadays a very familiar 
object on our railways, which he likes ; and in our 
hotels, which he freely criticises; or scattered 
over the various places of interest, which it will 
be found our cousins are far more assiduous in 
seeing than ourselves. 

Perhaps it is on the score of the familiarity 
we are gaining with the American traveller that 
British people are so ready with their opinions 
as to ‘Americans.’ In a mixed company where 
the subject is discussed, the variety of views 
expressed is somewhat apt to be conflicting ; and, 
truth to tell, even to the impartial judge, a candid 
opinion on the point is difficult. To those who 
know Americans well, it is only too evident that 
of late years a marked change is observable in 
the character of the American tourist as he is 
to be met with in Britain and on the continent. 
The low fares and quick passages, the sudden 
fortunes made ‘out West,’ among many other 
reasons, have tended to alter entirely the whole 
nature of the ocean trip, just as similar con- 
ditions may be said in the Old World to have 
materially modified the character of foreign travel. 
It is no longer possible, therefore, to a hasty 
generalisation on the American traveller ; for he 
will be found, by those to whom he is familiar 
in his several phases, to vary considerably, from 
the highest type of the still existing Southern 
gentleman, who, to all but the keenest observa- 
tion, would pass unnoticed in a crowd of correct 
English people, to the unmistakable ‘ Westerner’ 
or ‘down-Easter,’ the cut of whose clothes, hat, 
and boots, not to speak of a manner thoroughly 
in accord with his shrill and monotonously toned 
accent, betray themselves instantly. 

Of late years, the crowd of American tourists 
abroad has been thus divisible into several dis- 
tinct sections, foremost among these coming the 
demonstrative American, contrasting in a very 
marked manner with the excessively correct New- 
Yorker or Bostonian, whose tone is professedly 
‘English, quite English, you know ;’ whose pride 
it is to be mistaken for a native of this country ; 
whose clothes are faultlessly British in material 
and style, and whose disgust at his loud-toned 
compatriots is scarcely to be concealed. It is 
indeed a singular feature of modern American 
existence—it might almost be said of modern 
civilisation, the terms, according to some, being 
interchangeable—that there is to be found in 
America a certain section of the community 
who openly express a contempt for everything 
‘American.’ Probably none are louder in the 
expression of this feeling than the American 
women, who form perhaps the largest number 
of American residents in Europe. It is easy to 
see how the conditions of existence on ‘the other 
side’ have led to this curious state of affairs. 
In America, there is no ‘leisure class ;’ every 
member of the community as a rule is actively 
engaged in commerce ; and commerce in America 
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is followed with a feverish ardour unknown in 
our ‘effete old world.’ As a matter of course, the 
women are entirely outside this interest. Edu- 
cated in many respects with greater care than 
their sisters in Europe; leading generally what 
has not unfitly been termed a hothouse exist- 
ence ; freed in great part from the many domestic 
cares which occupy so largely the time and atten- 
tion of women over here; voracious readers of 
cosmopolitan literature, English, French, and 

; looking to Europe for every inspira- 
tion of refinement, from the last new fashion 
in dress or house decoration to the latest novel 
or the last new opera—it is little wonder that, 
amidst the uncongenial atmosphere of ‘home,’ 
the American woman who has any aspirations 
sighs to reach the land of promise across the 
ocean. The sacrifices that are often made by 
American ladies to complete their studies in 
Europe are scarcely to imagined by their 
British sisters, and are indeed only familiar 
to those who either know America well, or are 
constant readers of American literature. The 
ag with which a young American girl will 
leave home unescorted and settle down alone in 
London or Paris, or in some German town, to 
pursue the study of the languages, of music or 
painting, is a feature which can solely be explained 
y the complex nature of American life. Such 
ladies form a considerable section of the resi- 
dent Americans whom we have among us. They 
keep very much to themselves, and bear their 
many trials very patiently, aware as they are 
of the privileges they are enjoying at such a 
moderate rate. As a class, they can alone be 
compared with the many young American painters 
who are crowding the ateliers of Paris and 
Munich, and whose ability to exist on next to 
nothing is a standing wonder even to the frugal 
and thrifty foreign art student. 

To these sets of Americans to be met abroad, 
there are to be added the various resident colonies 
‘located’ in Paris and London, or scattered about 
in the more pleasant European resorts of pleasure 
and fashion—colonies in great part made up of 
grass-widows, whose husbands are mysteriously 
absent in the States for years atatime. To this 
section of the Americans resident abroad, the 
typical Western tourist is a standing source of 
horror: his openly expressed irreverence for the 
most hallowed of the Old World traditions ; his 
independence of views on every matter of art and 
culture generally; his very appearance—are criti- 
cised by his own compatriots even more severely 
than by us. Happily, the proportion of Ame- 
ricans who are ashamed of their country and its 
deficiencies is comparatively small, and their 
influence inconsiderable, for they constitute an 
anomaly such as will be found in no other 
f Euro f 

cially speaking, from our point o 
view, such ‘conscious’ Americans, ie James 
has termed them, may be more ble than 
their uncouther countrymen ; yet, et it not be 
forgotten that it is with the rawboned, broadcloth- 
covered, broad-shouldered, slouch-hatted ‘Yankees’ 
who protrude their presence so conspicuously, that 
the future destinies of America rest; by them its 
wonderful past has been moulded, It is not with 
the namby-pamby American—too usually a snob- 
bish worshipper of the rank and family in which 


he is deficient, and a connection with which he is 
ever eager to prove—that is to be found the 
eagerness, the energy, and aspiration which have 
induced America to fly her kite, and in many 
cases successfully, at every object of excellence, 
and of which such singular proofs have been 
“sg at the Exhibition at Earl’s Court, where 

ve been seen, if not exactly under one roof, at 
least in one enclosure, the aborigines of the still 
undeveloped West—redskins unable to communi- 
cate except through an interpreter, side by side 
with the latest inventions and creations of science 
and art, produced by a nation which, within but 
a few years, has reclaimed from solitude and 
savagery the > continent which stretches from 
the stormy shores of the Atlantic to the quiet 
deeps of the Pacific. 


THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 
CHAPTER Il,—WHO DID IT? 


Wuen the first sensation of horror produced by 
the burning of Colonel Humby’s bungalow—a sen- 
sation, it must be noted, due not so much to the 
conflagration itself as to the tragic possibilities 
which might be involved in it—gave way to the 
natural excitement incident to such an occurrence, 
a rush took place from the Assembly Rooms in 
the direction of the fire. In a few minutes every 
man in the station was on the spot. The spectacle 
which met our eyes as the first of us arrived was 
an awful one. The natives stood together in 
groups at a distance, dumb and shivering with 
terror. The bungalow was an old one, heavily 
thatched, and as dry as tinder. All the water 
of the Indus would not have saved it. The fire 
devoured it in one monstrous mouthful, and was 
licking the bare and blackened walls when we 
reached the place. The personal interest of the 
writer of this narrative in that scene was deeper 
than that of any other man in Jullabad. I was 
the Lieutenant Charles Everest more than once 
mentioned. I had seen Mrs Humby in the radi- 
ance of her beautiful and happy maidenhood, and 

ised more than any one else her strange and 
gé 4 fate in falling into the hands of this man. 
I had her in my arms, unconscious indeed, 
and as I then believed, dying, and the thrill of the 
contact was still upon me. In my heart of hearts, 
I believed that her husband, for some reason 
known only to himself—and perhaps to her—was 
compassing her death—driving her to it in such 
manner as to insure his own safety from the law. 
Murders of that class are every year committed 
with impunity where women are weak and men 
are brutal. And the horror of horrors which 
momentarily ysed me, gazing on the gutted 
and smoking bungalow, was the dread conviction 
that Humby had himself set fire to the house, in 
= to burn his sick and helpless wife in her 


I recognised am the natives'a khidmatgar 
Colonel Humby’s household, and 
beckoned the man to me. ‘Who were in the 
bungalow when the fire broke out?’ I asked. 

‘Sahib and Mem-Sahib,’ was the answer. 

‘Where are they now?’ 

The man shook his head and answered, tremb- 
ling : ‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

a quick inquiry among the others elicited the 
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horrifying fact that neither Colonel Humby nor 
his wife had been seen by any of them. All this 
had not occupied sixty seconds from the moment 
of our reaching the spot. I staggered, rather than 
walked, back to the others. ‘1 believe they have 
both been burned to death,’ I said. ‘Let us search 
the ruin.’ 

‘I feared as much, at least in the case of Colonel 
Humby,’ replied one of the men, as we moved 
towards the bungalow. ‘I saw him driven home 
this ‘evening so intoxicated that, if he took any 
more, he must have fallen ina stupor. What an 
awful death !’ 

‘If he were the only victim, the holocaust would 
matter little,’ I said ; and then we commenced our 
search. 

The ground beneath our thin shoes was hot, 
and the smoke rising from the embers blinded 
us. We went round the veranda first. All that 
remained here was a portion of a rocking-chair, 
with a partially burnt shawl on the floor near it, 
and a pair of lady’s slippers. Mrs Humby must 
have been sitting in that chair. Had she left her 
shoes in the veranda and walked to her chamber 
without them ? 

I did not know which room she had occupied 
in the bungalow, and the walls were red-hot 
and crumbling, which made it dangerous to enter 
them. But the strain of my anxiety was so 
painful that more than this would not have held 
me back. My eyes were smarting from the pun- 
og smoke, my feet blistering from the heat of 
the brick floor through the dancing-shoes which 
I wore. I rushed through two or three rooms. 
There was nothing but smoke and ashes and 
smouldering pieces of timber. Every combustible 
thing was consumed. I escaped a falling wall by 
leaping back just as it fell in a heap. At the same 
instant from an adjoining apartment came a shout 
of horror. I thought some other explorer had 
been killed or injured, and I clambered over the 
fallen masonry to the place. It was sickening. 
I will make no attempt to describe it. Colonel 
Humby had been roasted to a cinder on his bed. 
The attitude in which the body was discovered 
suggested that the stupor of intoxication had 
passed into that of asphyxia, and that he had 
not moved a limb in the furnace of death, The 
iron bedstead was the only thing unburned in 
the chamber. Something was thrown over the 
remains, and we reeled out of the fearful presence. 

Outside the walls, I asked if 7 person had 
discovered a trace of Mrs Humby. ‘If not,’ I said, 
‘further search must be made. It will be awful if 
she has been burned to death too !’ 

‘No occasion to be anxious, Mr Everest,’ said 
a dry Scottish voice behind me; ‘she is quite 
safe, I assure you!’ 

I turned quickly with a start. The speaker 
was Colonel Jack, our cantonment magistrate, 
as unemotional and honest a Scotsman as ever 
came from north of the Tweed. His assurance, 
as may readily be imagined, was a welcome one— 
I could have thrown myself, woman-like, on 
the old fellow’s neck for his words—but some- 
thing in the very dryness of his voice was un- 
comfortable to my feelings of relief and grati- 
tude. However, it was no time for analysing 
fancies ; it was an intense gratification to every- 
body to know that poor Mrs Humby had some- 
how—no one as yet knew how—escaped from 


the holocaust, and was now safe and well in the 
bungalow of Colonel Jack. Excepting our mess- 
house, that of Colonel Jack was the nearest 
refuge. 

Next day, she received numerous calls of sym- 
pathy from the ladies of Jullabad. Associated 
with their natural sympathy for the r girl 
was, of course, a considerable amount of equally 
natural interest in the particulars of the catas- 
trophe of the previous night. They came away 
much disappointed. Mrs Humby was grateful 
for their sympathy, but recoiled, with a look 
of fear that was mystifying, from every reference 
to the burning of the bungalow and the fate of 
her husband. Even Mrs Jack, who was minis- 
tering to her with the solicitude of a mother, 
could not bring her to — upon the subject. 

‘She seems so dazed, poor child!’ said Mrs 
Speedy at a tea-drinking that evening; ‘I fear 
her brain is a little affected.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have been surprised if it had been 
affected before now,’ observed another lady. ‘The 
life she has led in Jullabad would drive many 
women mad.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs Speedy, shaking her head, ‘she 
hadn’t spirit enough to be driven mad. It is 
melancholy such passive women as Mrs Humb 
are driven into—or rather, they quietly sink 
into it.’ 

Colonel Jack, however, as cantonment magis- 
trate, found it necessary to inquire into the 
circumstances of the fire and of the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s death; and in the course of a 
few days these became tolerably well known. 
Mrs Humby had been examined, as well as those 
of the dead man’s native servants who were able 
to throw any light upon the matter. 

Colonel Humby had come home -that afternoon 
very much the worse of drink. His wife was 
sitting in the veranda—for the first time after 
her illness—when she heard him staggering 
through the rooms within. She had just given 
some silver bangles (ornaments so dear to the 
natives) to an interesting child of six belonging 
to the bawarcht (or cook), and the man was 
standing a few _ off, with folded hands, re- 
garding the child with eyes beaming pleasure 
and gratefulness. The natives are passionately 
fond of their children, and the least indulgence 
to their little ones wins their affections. In this 
way the solitary wife had made herself attached 
friends among her dusky menials—the only friends 
she had. 

Suddenly the native started nervously on hear- 
ing the ‘Sahib’ in the bungalow, and with a 
quick but respectful salaam to his mistress, 
snatched up his little girl and hurried away to 
his cookhouse. The colonel, however, had seen 
him leave the veranda with the child, and the 
incident was enough for his ill-temper. 

‘Is there any tiffin ready?’ he demanded, 
reeling up to where his wife sat—‘ What has that 
fellow been doing here with his black spawn ?? 

‘I was giving the child some bangles, was 
the answer. ‘1 had promised them before—I 
fell ill.’ 

‘Bangles? Let me catch the brat and it shall 

t something else!—D’ye hear me, madam? 

Il have no more philandering with these niggers 
—the fellow would cut your throat as soon as 
thank you—and serve you right !’ 
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Colonel Humby emphasised what he said by 
shaking his clenched fist in his wife’s face. She 
merely turned her head another way. He looked 
in a more than usually savage mood; and she 
breathed more freely when, after half a minute’s 

use, he walked away from where she sat. She 

oped he would go in and throw himself on a 
couch to sleep the fit off. But he was in a 
temper for mischief, and instead of doing so, he 
staggered over the compound to the cookhouse. 
Mrs Humby held her breath. There was a cry 
of pain from the poor cook, followed by a scream 
from the child, and Colonel Humby immediately 
appeared at the door of the cookhouse actually 
dragging the little girl after him by the hair. 
At the door he swung her round in front, and 
flung the little body from him with a kick, like 
a football. Before picking the child from the 
ground, the cook stood a moment regarding his 
master with a look which, drunk as he was, 
might have done much to sober Colonel Humby 
had he seen it. But he was on his way back to 
the house; and by the time tiffin was laid for 
him, was lying on his back asleep. 

Colonel Humby rose about half-past seven, had 
some dinner by himself, and afterwards sat in 
the veranda smoking and drinking brandy-and- 
water for an hour. Mrs Humby was lying on 
her bed, dressed, at about nine o'clock, when 
she heard her husband go into his own room 
and close the door. At this point the mystery 
of the event began. The cook—his name was 
Sinya—lived in the native bazaar, some distance 
across the station, and after removing the dinner 
and performing the remaining duties of the day, 
he shut his cookhouse and went home to see after 
his child. He did not return again until after 
the place had been burned, so that he was able to 
throw no light on the origin of the fire. 

The khidmatgar deposed to paraffin lamps being 
burning in the drawing-room, the dining-room, 
and in the bedrooms of Mrs Humby and her hus- 
band. This was the usual practice, and except 
the dining-room lamp—which was extinguished 
at ten—they were left burning all night. The 
lamp in Colonel Humby’s room was placed on a 
table, a distance of several feet from the bed. On 
the a that he had accidentally overturned the 
lamp thus originated the fire, how was his 
position on the bed—the position in which his 
charred remains were discovered—to be accounted 
for? Only by assuming that after overturning 
the lamp and setting the fire agoing, he was too 
stupefied with brandy to be conscious of the acci- 
dent, or to be aroused to consciousness by the 
fierce flare which must have immediately enveloped 
him. Was this possible? Did the unfortunate 
man, after upsetting the lamp, stagger to his bed 
and lie there inert to be roasted 4 

Upon one point the khidmatyar was pedis: 
Colone] Humby never smoked in his bedroom, 
He smoked little as a rule, but never in the bed- 
room. ‘The possibility of the fire originating in 
this way was consequently out of the question. 

Mrs Humby, as has been said, was lying on her 
bed dressed. Some time between nine and ten 
o'clock, she dropped asleep. She heard no sound 
from the direction of her husband’s apartment 
after he closed the door. But she had not been 
long asleep when she was startled into wakeful- 
ness by a rough hand grasping her throat and 


choking her! With the strength of desperation, 
she uttered a shriek of terror, and then the fingers 
relaxed their hold; the man rushed from the 
room, and a volume of smoke poured in through 
the door as he did so. 

The strangest part of the story was her declara- 
tion—reluctantly wrung from her by pressure of 
repeated questioning—that her assailant was her 
husband! When awakened by the hand upon 
her throat, the lamp in her room was extin- 
guished ; but when he turned outside the door, 
the glare of the fire fell upon him, dressed in his 
every-day suit of Scotch tweed, and wearing his 
helmet with the green and yellow puggaree which 
was invariably around it. Mrs Humby sprang 
from the bed and fled for her life to the bungalow 
of Colonel Jack, where she fell fainting in the 
veranda. 

It was not for three or four days that Mrs 
Humby could be induced to speak on the occur- 
rences of the dreadful night; and it was only by 
ng oom persistence that Colonel Jack obtained 
rom her the foregoing statement of what she 
remembered. She was not in the least mentally 
affected by the shock, as the ladies had supposed 
her to be ; she spoke like one having a clear and 
reliable memory, when she did speak. But the 
simple and unaffected tenacity with which, when 
over and over again questioned in every variety of 
way, she held to the accuracy of that extraordinary 
statement, was literally staggering. 

Of course there was no other topic of conversa- 
tion in Jullabad now. Not a man of us doubted 
the entire and childlike truthfulness of Mrs 
Humby. But accepting her statement, we were 
confronted with what looked to be an unfathom- 
able mystery. No one denied that Colonel Humby 
was capable of murdering his unhappy wife ; that 
his murderous fingers were fastened on her throat 
was in itself possible enough, assuming the man 
so intoxicated as to be reckless of his own safety, 
He had not completed the attempted murder— 
and the bungalow was on fire at the time he 
attempted it. Was it his fiendish intention first 
to strangle her, and then consume the traces of 
his guilt in the fire? Many thought this sugges- 
tion the most plausible one. Knowing Humb 
as all knew him, it would be quite consistent with 
his character, Cruelty not er her rapidly 
enough, a scheme like this would be the very 
one to do it for him, Charred remains would 
show no finger-marks on the throat, would defy 
the terrors of a post-mortem examination, But 
the men who held hardest to this theory— 
and let it be noted that Mrs Humby’s throat 
showed distinct marks of the attempted strangu- 
lation—were dumfounded and mystified by two 
obvious questions: Would Colonel Humby have 
been scared from the completion of his murderous 
intent by the awakening scream of his victim? 
Would he, having allowed himself to be so scared, 
have left the chamber-door open for her escape 

one back to his own room, and deliberately lai 

imself on his bed to be roasted to death? 

The wildness of the excitement which exercised 

ple’s imaginations in Jullabad may be judged 
rom the fact that a new sensation was created by 
the suggestion that the charred and, of course, 
unidentifiable remains found upon the bed were 
not those of Colonel Humby, but of somebody 
else! If it were only possible to fix the identity 
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upon ame else, with any fair amount of 
plausibility, this suggestion might have been 
—— But it was not found possible. 

‘I, for one,’ said our charming Lady O'Reilly, 
who was very outspoken all through the dreadful 
business, ‘should be extremely sorry if such a 
story were true. I should never get over the dis- 
of knowing that Colonel Humby had 
only been burned by proxy !’ 

In India, we are thrown entirely upon our own 
resources in such a sensational emergency as this. 
We have no enterprising press to inform us 
of all the mysterious ins and outs of the affair. 
The two newspapers which we received were pub- 
lished at the far-away cities of Lahore and Allah- 
abad: the former we generally got either one or 
two days after issue; the latter, three, four, or 
even five. Neither could possibly command such 
machinery for the collection of news, and espe- 
cially for the investigation of a tragedy like ours, 
as people at home are accustomed to. They 
depended entirely on voluntary reports from 
residents. Their reports, therefore, were a good 
way behind our own information, and were per- 
used by us with a merely languid interest. But 
the Proneer of Allahabad took our breath away 
some ten days after the tragedy, just as we had 
begun to despair of ever finding a satisfactory 
explanation of the still mysterious occurrence, 
with a report—dated from Jullabad—that the 
conviction was at last forcing itself on the public 
mind that the author of the fire, and the agent of 
Colonel Humby’s death, could be no other than 
—Mrs Humby herself ! 

A thunderbolt could not have fallen with more 
astounding effect. The sensation created by this 
announcement was in itself evidence that one por- 
tion of it at least was entirely false—that ‘the 
conviction was at last forcing itself on the public 
mind,’ Not a whisper—nay, I believe, not a 
thought—of such a solution of the mystery had 
passed in the station. 

Who had furnished the newspaper with that 
report? Somebody in Jullabad must have done 
so, but none could guess his identity. In the 
excitement of discussing this new and terrible 
theory of the awful event, people ceased very soon 
to concern themselves about the mg ag of the 
report. The of poor Mrs Humby’s 
guilt took such a hold upon the imagina- 
tions even of those who had felt the deepest 
sympathy with her in her unhappiness, as to 
make one think that the best human nature has 
a remorselessly cruel side to it. It was, to my 
mind, shocking even to discuss such a possibility 
as that of her guilt—nay, as that of her passive 
assent to such a horrible deed. 

‘It is no use fuming about it, old fellow,’ said a 

ood-hearted brother-officer to me; ‘you know 
1ow poison flies through the blood when it gets in 
through ever so tiny a puncture. It is the dread- 
ae mystery of the affair which makes one 
mad !? 

Ay, there was the rub now! I remembered the 
dry voice of Colonel Jack that night assuring me 
that she was ‘quite safe’—and an honester and 
less ill-natured man than the colonel did not 
breathe, I wnderstood it now; he had been 
suspicious from the first, 

Phe extraordinary story of Mrs Humby, to 
which she still adhered, dumfounded her best 


friends. That, after the fire had started, her 
husband was dressed in his out-of-door clothes, 
helmet and all—that he attempted to strangle her 
in her bed, and was frightened from his fell pur- 
ae by her shrieking—and that then he went 

ck to his chamber and lay down on the bed to 
be roasted alive—it was incredible. And yet 
there was not a symptom of mental weakness 
about her. Dr Rainsford, one of her warmest 
friends, saw her several times, and was positive 
her mind was as clear as his own. She was under 
no delusion. Yet who could attempt to explain 
such a story as she told? 

I have endeavoured to keep myself in the back- 
ground whilst relating this narrative. I think, 
too, that during those exciting days I was the least 
demonstrative man in Jullabad. The reason was, 
that I could not trust myself. For months the 
image of that defenceless and unhappy wife had 
haunted me. It was inexplicable to myself, but 
none the less the fact, that the white unconscious 
face that lay on my shoulder that night in the 
garden was constantly present to me like a silent 
reproach. I often think that, if matters had gone 
on in that bungalow much longer as they were, I 
should at last have ended Colonel Humby’s life 
with my own hand. I could not have borne the 
contemplation of that poor girl being slowly and 
surely ‘done to her death.” I had seen her in 
brighter days, when, in lovely youth and gay 
innocence, she looked nearly akin to the angels ; no 
one else in Jullabad had so seen and known her. 

The horrible imputation of her — guilt I 
could not endure with patience ; I bore it fora 
day or so, until I witnessed the fearful fascination 
which it exercised over people’s minds, and then 
I resolved that one man at least should stand out 
in Mrs Humby’s vindication. 

The rumour went round one afternoon that she 
was making preparations to leave India at once. 
It was quite credible—for what means had she of 
defending herself? The moment I heard it I 
determined to do my utmost to dissuade the poor 

irl from so fatal a step. I went straight to that 
foveliest and best of women, who was at the same 
time the friend and idol of every young fellow in 
the station—Lady O'Reilly. I saw her at once, 
explained my business, and asked her advice. 

‘You are entirely right, Mr Everest ; she must 
not be allowed to go,’ was the prompt reply. 
‘Stop her from doing so, if you can; and should 
you fail, come to me again. I may be able to help 

ou.’ 

‘I think a lawyer ought to be retained in her 
interests, Lady O'Reilly ?’ 

‘Certainly. There is Mr Mapleson, the bar- 
rister, an excellent man. Have you money 
enough to retain him?’ 

The question awakened me to a new aspect of 
the business. But there was no occasion for 
embarrassment with Lady O'Reilly, so 1 answered 
frankly, looking straight into her blue eyes: ‘I 
am soletanaie’ the poorest man in the station. 
I have an invalid mother and sister at home 
to support. But money will not be wanting, 
I am confident ; every fellow in Jullabad wil 
contribute freely, if necessary.’ 

*Go and see her, Mr Everest, said the lady 
alter a pause; ‘and later on, you can engage 
the lawyer, I shall expect a call from you agaim 
this evening.’ 
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Thus fortified by Lady O’Reilly’s approval of 
what I purposed doing, 1 directed my steps to the 
bungalow of Colonel Jack the magistrate. I felt 
nervous upon approaching Mrs Humby on so 
delicate a mission, for although her image and her 
sorrows filled so much of my being, I was yet a 
comparative stranger to her. I dia not even 
know whether she had any remembrance of seeing 
me a couple of years before at Mentone—any 
knowledge that it was I who had borne her in my 
arms up the garden that night—whether, in fact, 
I was less a stranger to her than the other young 
men of Jullabad. What expression would her 
eyes assume when I presented myself before her 
with the mission which I had taken upon me ? 

As I drew near, I was glad to observe Colonel 
Jack sitting alone in the veranda. He evi- 
dently regarded me with some interest as I ap- 
proached. I was a little embarrassed by his 
— but I walked up as indifferent as I 
could. 

How dye do, colonel?—Mrs Jack is well, I 
trust ?’ 

‘Very well, Mr Everest, thank you.—Take a 
chair. Will you drink anything?’ 

‘Thanks; no.’ I sat down, hardly knowing 
how to break my business—it was, in fact, 
specially so little business of mine. But the 
colonel looked expectant, as though he clearly 
divined I had not called out of mere courtesy. 

‘Colonel Jack,’ I said, fidgeting, ‘it may seem 
no particular concern of mine, but some one 
was bound in duty to take it up. I refer to 
this terrible charge which has been insinuated 
— Mrs Humby. She has nobody to defend 

er.’ 

. ‘If she has any friends,’ observed the colonel 
quietly, ‘they are far away just now.’ 

This might mean two things. 

‘She has plenty of friends in Jullabad, I re- 
plied, ‘who are willing to help her, if they can 
see a way to do so. We will take up her cause 
for her.’ 

‘That’s very chivalrous—very proper,’ said 
the colonel. 

‘It is rumoured that she is thinking of return- 
“= England. Is that so?’ 

olonel Jack’s voice was exactly what it was 
the night of the fire. ‘I don’t know what she 
thinks, poor thing ; but she is not going to Eng- 
land—yet.’ He turned his face, and 1 followed 
his glance with cold horror: at a door in the 
veranda I saw a native policeman, Mrs Humby 
was a prisoner ! 


SENSITIVE PLANTS. 


Tue sensitive plants Mimosa pudica and sensitiva 
are among the most interesting products of the 
vegetable kingdom. Nearly every one has seen 
these graceful and humble children of nature, and 
touched their tender, shrinking leaves with an 
experimenting hand ; but very few have taken the 
trouble to examine them as they deserve. The 
botanist—restrained, perhaps, by pity for their 
humility—seems to have seldom used his section- 
knife and forceps on them; and while other 
wonders of the plant-world have been fully 
investigated, the Mimosa remains almost un- 
known. 

The Mimosa is a native of Brazil ; but it has 


long been an occupant of our British greenhouses. 
In grace of form and beauty of colour, no other 
plant surpasses it. Its tender leaflets shrink and 
droop at the lightest touch, like a meek spirit 
from the world’s gaze. Its graceful feather-shaped 
leaves, in common with most similarly shaped 
leaves of the Leguminose or Pea tribe, to which 
botanical order the Mimosa belongs, close at the 
approach of darkness ; and its extreme sensitive- 
ness is but an extension of this peculiar plant- 
sleep. Wind or rain causes its leaves to close 
and its stalks to droop. When suddenly shaken 
by the wind, the leaflets and leafstalks fall 
simultaneously. The same effect is seen when a 
—_ is put into a darkened room during the 

ay. A strong light from a paraffin lamp was 
placed near two plants of Mimosa sensitiva at 
night. After thirty minutes had elapsed, one of 
the plants, the more vigorous of the two, opened 
its leaves partially ; the other or less robust plant 
showed almost no feeling. A plant which had 
been on an exhibition table at a flower-show for 
two days, and which was noticed to receive con- 
stant attention from some children present, was 
found to have lost much of its excitability, and 
did not again return to its normal state, though 
the plant continued in a seemingly healthy con- 
dition, for about a month afterwards. Two leaves 
which were nearest the edge of the table, and 
consequently oftenest touched by the children’s 
fingers, were completely immobile for ten days 
after the show. 

The vapour of chloroform, prussic acid, ether, 
and nicotine, irritates the leaves, and in some 
cases destroys their mobility. A little chloroform 
dropped on the base of a leafstalk causes it to 
droop; and the leaflets, beginning at the apex, 
and proceeding to the base of the leaf, close in 
succession. A plant, the leaves of which were 
heavily chloroformed several times, withered and 
died in a few days. The sun’s rays concentrated 
in a lens and thrown on a leaf cause it to con- 
tract quickly. 

The cause of the peculiar excitability of sensi- 
tive plants, and the centre of its action, are 
still undetermined. Various theories have been 
adduced to explain them. Dr Dutrochet’s theory 
is most favoured by botanists of the present day. 
His explanation is, that ‘the principal point of 
mobility exists in the little swellings situated at 
the bases of the common and partial leafstalks, 
This swelling, or intumescence, is formed of deli- 
cate cellular tissue.’ He says that.‘the agency 
producing the mobility is in the ligneous part 
of the central system of this intumescence, and 
in certain tubes supplied with nervous corpuscles 
serving for the transmission of the sap,’ 

Dr Balfour says : ‘In the swellings at the bases 
of the leafstalks the vascular bundles are disposed 
in a circle near the periphery, and may be con- 
cerned in the leaf-movements. Mechanical and 
chemical stimuli are supposed to act by inducin 
alterations in the contents of the vessels an 
cells,’ 

These theories are unsatisfactory, and there is 
still much room for further investigation into the 
origin of the peculiar phenomena seen in the 
Mimosa, The manner in which it closes its stalks 
and leaves at the approach of darkness is very 
interesting. As the gloaming gently falls round 
the plant, the leaflets move upwards towards each 
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other till they touch; the secondary leafstalks 
a and slowly droop till they are nearly 
parallel to the main leafstalks, which, in their 
turn, fall till they point to the ground, Thus 
gently and silently it folds itself to sleep at the 
close of day, and rests till the light of morn 
awakes it to renewed grace and beauty. 


Weak with nice sense, the chaste Mimosa stands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands ‘ 
Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade, 
Alarmed, she trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels, alive through all her tender form, 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm ; 
Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching night, 

And hails with freshened charms the rising light. 


As pra 4 or Meekness is typified in the 
world of birds by the nightingale, that 

Sings in the shade while all things rest, 
so in the plant-world, the meek, shrinking Mimosa 


typifies that brightest and purest attribute of the 
human mind. 


OLD STORIES 


‘THERE is nothing new under the sun,’ we are 
told ; and the truth of this assertion is strikingly 
exemplified in the case of stories and jests, to 
the extreme antiquity of which the attention of 
science has lately been drawn. It would seem 
that our ancestors were fertile in jokes, and that 
these jokes once made were never forgotten. Mr 
Clouston has published a book entitled Popular 
Tales and Fictions, in which he investigates the 
origin and adventures of stories and jests, He 
believes that most of them originated in Asia and 
India, and thinks they were carried about the 
world by Buddhist missionaries, by translations of 
Indian stories, and by other means. But it is 
well known that several of the pantomime stories 
existed in ancient Egypt before we had any 
information about India at all; and therefore 
very little light is thrown on the origin of stories 
and jests by the theory of borrowing from the East. 
There are certain jokes which are common to all 
nations ; and we may take it that, once invented, 
they were handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, and passed from race to race, Most of 
us have heard, for example, of the gentleman who 
was writing a letter in a coffee-house, and per- 
ceiving that an Irishman stationed behind him 
was reading every word, he concluded his letter by 
saying, ‘I would write more, but a tall Irishman 
is reading over my shoulder every word I 
write ;’ whereupon the self-convicted Hibernian 
exclaimed, ‘You lie, you scoundrel!’ This has 
frequently been quoted as a characteristic Irish 
bull; but Mr Clouston brings the same joke from 
the Bahdristdn of the Persian poet Jami. 

Whether we believe that these old stories, or 
the greater part of them, were invented in one 
district, or that the human mind is only capable 
of inventing a certain number of jokes, and 
invents those jokes alike everywhere, certain it is 
that there is a wondrous lack of originality in the 
mind of man, There isa venerable story told to 


the effect that a visitor in the office of Punch 
remarked to the editor: ‘I suppose you have lots 
of good things sent in to you from outside ?’—*O 
yes,’ was the reply ; ‘lots.’—* Then why don’t you 
put them in?’ was the cruel retort. Artemus 
Ward, too, had a fling at our old friend. ‘I 
think,’ he said, ‘ that an occasional joke improves 
a comic paper.’ We have no doubt Mr Burnand 
could speak very feelingly on this point. The 
editor of a comic paper must be painfully aware 
of the extreme age of jests, and of the very few 
subjects on which the changes are rung. No 
doubt his life is not a happy one. 

It may be roundly asserted that it is almost 
impossible to invent such a thing as an original 
jest. The person who first hears it or makes it 
may think it is original ; but the chances are that 
it is a veritable Joe Miller, and that it has done 
service hundreds of times before it occurred to 
that particular person. Take, for example, a story © 
told by Mr Payn. He says that when at Eton, a 
fifth-form young gentleman inquired of him ina 
drawling voice, ‘Lower boy, what might your 
name be?’—‘ Well,’ replied Mr Payn, ‘it might 
be Beelzebub, but it isn’t’—an excellent repartee, 
for which, however, he received a good hiding. 
Very likely, the genial and highly gifted nov- 
elist had heard the story told of somebody, and 
forgot all about it. But, by a phenomenon of 
the working of the mind into which we need 
not enter, the main idea might have been 
stowed away in his memory; and thus he was, 
in a sense, guilty of unconscious plagiarism. 
Supposing, however, that such a thing as an 
original joke could be invented, it would not be 
easily allowed to die. It might find its way into 
Punch, and then wander into some of the Ame- 
rican, French, Italian, or German comic papers. 
Then it might probably recommend itself to an 
English journalist who had not seen it in its 
original form, and in the course of time again find 
its way into one or other of the foreign papers. 
In each case it would be ‘adapted’ to suit the 
circumstances ; new names would be given to the 
heroes, and new places discovered for their habita- 
tion. This sort of thing would go on until the 
story could be easily recognised ; and then our 
American cousins would call it a ‘chesnut’— 
that is, an aged and decrepit joke. 

In the process of B noe ing’ stories, a large 
amount of lying is involved, because your average 
Anecdote Fiend nearly always says that he saw 
and heard what he relates. In this connection the 
conductor of the ‘ Editor’s Drawer’ in Harper's 
Magazine had a curious experience, some four or 
five years ago, of the unveraciousness of most men. 
There is a story told to the effect that, in the car 
on a train from Toledo to Chicago was a man who 
sat alone, looking absently out of the window, 
and appearing dejected. During the journey, an 
accident happened to a newsboy, and the generous 
passengers passed round the hat for him. The 
solitary man alone refused to contribute anything. 
Somebody remarked audibly upon his stinginess, 
when he turned round and said: ‘ Gentlemen, it 
may appear strange to you that I give nothing ; 
but I a cent of money. The fact is, I was 
married yesterday, and I am on my wedding trip, 
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and I hadn’t money er to bring my wife 
along!’ This story was told to the editor by a 
clergyman, who heard it from a friend of his who 
saw it, and who had just returned from the West. 
In the December following, the Editor of the 
Drawer was told a story to precisely the same 
effect by a gentleman who heard and saw it when 
going down the Danube from Pesth. The editor, 
in the following summer, received from a gentle- 
man in Paris a letter, in which the writer said 
that a curious incident happened to him when on 
a Rhine steamer. Need we say that the incident 
which the writer mentioned was almost exactly 
the same as that which had happened in the 
experience of the two other persons in the same 
year—once near Chicago, once on the Danube, 
and now on the Rhine! The editor naturally 
doubted whether the experience narrated had hap- 
pened to any one of these unveracious persons ; 
and subsequently, on hearing the ‘original’ of the 
story, concluded that they had only given to it ‘a 
local habitation and a name.’ In Mark Lemon’s 
time it was the custom to keep an elaborate index 
of the jokes in Punch; but even this precaution 
did not wholly protect it from unscrupulous 
‘adapters.’ Several jokes were printed in the 
belief that they had been heard by those who sent 
them in, and it was not discovered until too late 
that they were copied word for word from some of 
the earlier volumes. 

There are certain subjects which are by com- 
mon consent deemed suitable for witticisms, and 
many of these are rarely mentioned without a 
smile. Some of these witticisms are veritable Joe 
Millers—not to go back any farther—and yet we 
go on using them as freely as ever, and — 
will continue to do so for many years, Mothers- 
in-law, now: is it possible to invent a new joke 
in connection with those much-abused ladies? 
Landladies, too, have suffered a heap of indignities 
from the professional wit. The food they supply 
to boarders and the smallness of their scuttles of 
coal are considered fit and proper subjects for 
numberless jests. Then there is the editor's 
waste-paper basket; how many, many times it 
has been thrown at the head of luckless authors ! 
And the paper on which contributors write has 
been the means of introducing scores of hints 
about the butterman and the manufacturer. Any 
joke in connection with a legacy from an old aunt 
or uncle, or any reference to the pets of the 
aforesaid relatives, ought almost to be gee 
by Act of Parliament. Sausages, ‘pork’ pies, 
umbrellas, false teeth or hair, newly married 
couples, old maids—what adequate punishment 
would ‘fit the crime’ of joking on these and many 
other equally hackneyed subjects, only Mr Gilbert 
could say. 

Every+man has a pet joke, just as every man 
has a pet word or phrase. The Professor, in the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, on discovering that 
he had repeated the same witticism to the same 
person in the same circumstances, satisfied him- 
self by observing that only a perfectly balanced 
mind could so exactly reproduce itself. The anti- 

uity of jokes and stories is a striking proof of 
the conservatism of the mind; and to banish 
those stories which are familiar would deprive 
us of all themes for jest. After all the cynicism 
lavished on hackneyed jokes, however, most of 
us must agree with Washington Irving, that 


‘honest good-humour is the oil and wine of 
merry-meeting, and there is no jovial companion- 
ship equal to that where the jokes are rather 
small and the laughter abundant.’ 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR HIGH SPEED. 


As if the present high rate of speed of our 
express trains was not swift enough, engineers are 
endeavouring to increase it in some cases from 
sixty to eighty miles an hour, We learn that 
Engineer John Hogan, on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad engine No, 134, has driven it 
at the astonishing speed of a mile in thirty-eight 
seconds, Other engineers, with Reading engines 
Nos. 206, 411, 96, 97, 98, and 99, have made miles 
in forty-three and forty-four seconds. Hogan's 
speed is at the rate of over ninety-four miles an 
hour ; those of the others are respectively eighty- 
three and a half and almost eighty-two miles an 
hour. These high rates of speed were made 
under circumstances all of which were favourable 
to a successful test—A novelty in the line of 
engine-building is just now attracting the atten- 
tion of engineers and builders, It is a locomo- 
tive designed by M. Estrade, a graduate of I’Ecole 
Polytechnique, which is to be experimented with 
on the southern lines of France. The new loco- 
motive depends on its large-sized driving-wheels 
for the speed of seventy-eight miles an hour 
which it is expected to attain. The engine, 
tender, and carriages are fitted with wheels eight 
and a half feet in diameter. The engine is of 
the outside cylinder type with slide-valve on top 
of cylinder and all the gearing carried outside. 
The average speed which the locomotive is 
expected to make is between seventy-two and 
seventy-eight miles an hour with a train of 
loaded carriages. If the French engine averages 
the — expected, it will be able to make runs 
exceeding anything on record. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


A forget-me-not 

In some nymph-haunted spot 

Bends o’er a stream ; 

What sees it mirrored there? 

Itselfi—as sweet and fair 

As flowers may sometimes seem that light a 
heaven-sent dream. 


What is it that doth make 

The swan, that on a lake 

Floats through the night, 

To gaze so fixedly ? 

Ah! surely it doth see 

Its beauty made more bright than in the day’s 
broad light. 


And I, too, once did look 
Within a rippling brook, 
But saw not there 
Aught save the sunlit eyes 
(Vision of Paradise) 
Of her who is most fair of maidens, and most 
rare. 
H. Dawson Lowry. 
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